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a qualified obligation, not necessarily to be pushed to the^?njt;
of war.                                                                           "*" '

The British Government thus became in the eyes of its
nationals committed to something exactly the opposite of what
was intended, to the guaranteeing of the new treaty frontiers as
an obligation binding in morals under an instrument which
contained no provision whatever for any compulsory arbitration
on frontier disputes or for enforcing transfers of territory,,
however overwhelming the case.

In Articles X and XI lies, barely concealed, the dynamite
which was to blow up the entire structure of the League and
with it the passionate hopes of an entire generation. Probably
the correct conclusion is that Article XI should have been
wholly omitted and that the first draft of Article X should have
been incorporated. In that case, sanctions and other penalties
would have been directed against those who wished to resist
just and necessary changes instead of, as it happened, against
those who desired and needed them.

In refusing serious consideration to this American idea, the
British and French ran counter not only to President Wilson's
intention but to the Italian proposals, which, like the American,
would have set up a permanent body for deciding all issues
that might arise on grounds of equity and political expediency.
The whole League was to be compelled to apply sanctions (no
fewer than seventeen varieties being enumerated) against any
nation or nations refusing to accept the award. The statesmen
of VersaiOes, in seeking to find a via media between the limited
and effective diplomacy of the nineteenth-century tradition (as
proposed to be improved in the British Foreign Office memor-
andum) and the bold and revolutionary proposals of the
American and Italian lawyersa led the world unwittingly, but
swiftly for all that, to disaster. Once the western world adopted
the position that the Versailles Treaties were sacrosanct until
amended by universal consent, a situation had been created
which must lead inevitably to war sooner or later; the more
unworkable the treaties, the sooner the catastrophe must take
place.

It was perhaps unfortunate that the chaos created by the war
was so deep and widespread that the attention of statesmen all